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Meditation 


In the Beginning 


Madeleine L’Engle 


A small ship—a freighter—on a very large sea... 

We were caught in an unusual nautical event, a fair weather storm... During the night we felt 
the wind continue to rise. We had to hold on to the sides of our bunks to keep from being thrown 
out, and sleep was out of the question... 

We had been at sea only about a week, rejoicing at first in balmy weather, where at home in 
Connecticut there was snow and ice. We were both beginning to relax after weeks of very heavy 
work schedules. I had turned back to Genesis as well as John’s Gospel for my Scripture reading, 
using the Gideon Bible in our cabin. 

Something about the wildness of the weather started those great verses moving strongly 
through my mind. I was not really frightened by the storm, but I was, to put it mildly, ill at ease and 


uncomfortable, until I rested on the great story of the Beginning. 


In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth. In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God. And the earth was without form, and void; and darkness was upon the 


face of the deep. And the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters. 


In the beginning was the Word, with God; and the Spirit was also in the beginning. Always 
there are all three faces of our Trinitarian God. Always. The past—before time and space. Always. 
Now—during quiet. During storm. And the word always also looks forward, beyond when time 


and space will end. 
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From And It Was Good: Reflections on Beginnings (Harold Shaw Publishers) 
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When Poems Become Prayers 


Marilyn McEntyre 


Mary Ferris Kelly 


We all are makers of poetry. We can’t help ourselves. When we craft a sentence, when we give 
words to our pain, delight, sorrows or seeking, as we pray, we engage in work that can be called 
poesis. Evelyn Underhill writes, “The springs of the truest prayer and the deepest poetry ... rise very 


near together in the heart.” 


Prayer and poems take us by a surprise that we may prepare for, 


but on terms we couldn’t have planned. 


We witness the truth of this claim in the legacy of 
Christian poems that are prayers. We can also identify 
its truth in our own efforts to pray. From the inarticulate 
cries of a breaking heart to the most highly crafted litur- 
gical prayer, we learn to pray by riding a wave of long- 
ing that bears us home to God. 

Being carried on a wave has always seemed to me 
an analogue to prayer. We remind ourselves not to be 
afraid even if we’re moved by a power not our own. We 
then wait for the wave to crest until we find ourselves in 
a moment of consent that is its own kind of ecstasy. 

Prayer and poems take us by a surprise that we 
may prepare for, but on terms we couldn’t have planned. 
We wait for the Spirit to move us from chattering preoc- 
cupations toward the Word, the Source of Being that 
provides words we need for the moment. Sometimes we 
are carried there almost in spite of ourselves. 

When the disciples asked Jesus to “Teach us to 
pray,” he gave them words that many translations 
present in poetic form. He modeled a process that could 
serve them reliably in their striving toward God. The 
prayer he taught them was simple and brief, which is 
similar to what many poems do. Its poetry was part of 
its power. Poetic language verges on prayer. 

Here are some ways poetry serves to prepare our 
minds and hearts for prayer: 


It stops us in our tracks—at a breathless linebreak, 
or on the prongs of a paradox, or with an image that 
startles us into reflection. 

It slows us down. If you speed-read a poem, it won't 
give you its gift. 

It opens the doors of metaphor and leaves them stand- 
ing ajar, inviting us back. 

It teaches us to accept ambiguities, uncertainty, and 
paradox without anxiety, without insisting on the com- 
fort of immediate closure. 

It “subtilizes” our minds, a word I learned from 
Melville (who was a master of ambiguity). “Don’t ex- 
pand your mind,” he said, “subtilize it!” 

It offers moments of revelation: good poetry is a kind 
of epiphany. 

It accommodates rage and pain as well as gentler 
ranges of feeling. As much poetry is written in illness, 


crisis, loss, and sorrow as is written in contentment. In 
the Psalms we can see that poetry is something people 
may be driven to. 

Every poet I know describes the process of making 
poems as part of an experience of being spoken to, or 
spoken through: “Writing these poems feels like receiv- 
ing grace,” one wrote. “It is something of a collaboration 
between myself arid something other than me.” 

I find Mary Oliver’s little poem, “Praying,” an ex- 
ample of how poetry meets prayer. In it she advises, 
“just / pay attention, then patch / a few words together 
...” ending with the assurance that “this isn’t / a con- 
test / but the doorway / into thanks, and a silence in 
which / another voice may speak.” What she teaches is 
an old lesson: 1) any encounter with the created order 
can be an occasion for prayer, and 2) a fitting response 
to those encounters is to “patch a few words together.” 

Scripture translation is also a primary site of poetic 
work. Even those of us who applaud new translations 
cling to lines from one version or another, phrases that 
have opened our hearts and shaped our desires. We 
sense not only their theological depth, but their beauty, 
resonance, soothing cadences, the way they sound the 
depths of sorrow or hope. 

I would not readily give up these lines from the King 
James version: 


If I take the wings of the morning, and dwell in 
the uttermost parts of the sea; 

Even there shall thy hand lead me, and thy right 
hand shall hold me. 


Or these from the ESV: 
And from his fullness we have all received, grace 
upon grace. 


The Spirit finds ways to address us even through 
poor translations. Divine light can beam through the 
most tangled sentences. I’ve spent over 30 years of 
my lifein English departments because I believe that 
poetry matters—in Shakespeare, in Scripture, in 
prayer. 

We see the union of poetry and prayer in Donne’s 
Holy Sonnet XIV, with its startling challenge to God to 
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“batter” the speaker’s heart into submission. “That I 
may rise and stand, o’erthrow me,” he begs, “and bend 
Your force to break, blow, burn, and make me new.” The 
audacity of his prayer is drawn from deep theological 
conviction that only God can overcome sinfulness so 
intractable that it may require violence to bring about 
liberating transformation. 

Although George Herbert shared some of Donne’s 
ambivalences, we see a gentler marriage of poetry and 
prayer in the submission he brings to words, as in the 
hymn of invocation, “Come, my Way, my Truth, my Life.” 
We see prayer at its poetic best in Gerard Manley 
Hopkins’s impatient appeal in a time of deep discour- 
agement, where outrage and accusation melt to longing 
and trust: 


Wert thou my enemy, O thou my friend, 

How wouldst thou worse, I wonder, than thou dost 
Defeat, thwart me? Oh, the sots and thralls of lust 
Do in spare hours more thrive than I that spend, 
Sir, life upon thy cause.... 


He rails at what seems divine injustice, but returns 
home to a faith that outlasts outrage: “Mine, O thou lord 
of life, send my roots rain.” 

Not only in the Anglican, but also in Reformed 
tradition—the latter which is too often misrepresented 
as prosaic and narrowly iconoclastic—we find a rich 
legacy of prayer with poetic devices and language as 
instruments of insight and grace. Authentic prayer, for 
Calvin, was a vigorous engagement, never to be con- 
ducted in “indolence” or with superficial sentimental- 
ity. 

Calvin thought that stupidity was a sin, by which 
I believe he meant failure to apply all the faculties of 
one’s mind to what matters most. His notion of stupid- 
ity might be extended to disconnecting mind from heart. 
“No praise will ever please God,” Calvin wrote, “that 
does not flow from [a] feeling of love.” Unlike some later 
reformers of spontaneous prayer, Calvin wrote highly 
crafted, rhetorically elegant prayers that bespeak a strong 
poetic sensibility. The term “poetic” refers to a genre of 
language-use that distinguishes itself from prose by: 
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1. the tension between discursive and epiphanic 
knowing (that is, the difference between what a sen- 
tence does and what a word, phrase or image does). 

2. the degree to which metaphor, musicality, and 
intentional ambiguity are emphasized over against lin- 
ear, rational ideas. 

3. the way poetry demands not just comprehension, 
but performance or enactment. 

_ 4, the way poetry invites and enables contempla- 
tion. 

Reformed tradition has developed a many stranded 
repertoire of liturgical prayers, hymns, and personal 
prayers recorded in the work of saints like Anne 
Bradstreet, Isaac Watts, Karl Barth, Reinhold Niebuhr, 
Robert McAfee Brown, Hughes Oliphant Old, or Diane 
Karay Tripp. Even Herman Melville, reluctant Calvin- 
ist skeptic that he was, made his contributions, and 
Emily Dickinson, whose prayers are often uppity, ob- 
lique confrontations with a divine Adversary—idiosyn- 
cratic and quirky, but falling within a tradition of strenu- 
ous theological swordplay. 

Consider the simple couplets, for instance, in 
Bradstreet’s prayer for her son, written as he departed 
on a sea voyage in 1657. We hear a mother’s prayer 
submitted to the stringencies of rhyme and meter in obe- 
dience and constraint: 


The Son of Prayers, of vowes, of teares, 
The child I stay’d for many years, 

Thou heard’st me then, and gav’st him me; 
Hear me again, I give him Thee. 


The first couplet recognizes the enormous relinquish- 
ment: boats were small and vulnerable, the Atlantic 
stormy. The second couplet follows with swift assertion 
of reassurance and obedient release. These two lines 
echo a history of maternal trust that stretches back to 
Hannah and to Mary. The four-beat line is resolute. It 
comes to a determined closure, foreshortening lament to 
an understatement of trust. 

Or consider Isaac Watts’s hymn paraphrasing a 
Psalm in an idiom that is personal but decorously pub- 
lic, calling worshipers to reclaim a confident heart: 


In the Psalms we can see that poetry is something people may 


be driven to. Every poet I know describes the process of making 


poems as part of an experience of being spoken to, or spoken through. 


My shepherd will supply my need; 
Jehovah is His name. 

In pastures fresh He makes me feed, 
Beside the living stream. 

He brings my wandering spirit back, 
When I forsake His ways; 

And leads me, for His mercy’s sake, 
In paths of truth and grace. 


Its final verse ends in radiant confidence: 


The sure provisions of my God 
Attend me all my days; 

O may Your house be my abode, 
And all my work be praise. 
There would I find a settled rest, 
While others go and come; 

No more a stranger, or a guest, 
But like a child at home. 


The alternating four-beat and three-beat lines add 
the lift of a dance step and a lilt of hope to the claims of 
the first verse and the petitions of the last. The end punc- 
tuation of each line provides reassuring closure, em- 
phasizing assurance, stability, and completion. The 
poem shows how translation and paraphrase can bring 
new gifts to the church: one need not find previous 
versions of the Psalm insufficient to find in this one in- 
spiration for renewal and reclamation. 

Different from the symmetries of Bradstreet and 
Watts are the five-beat lines of a poem by George 
MacDonald, published in 1880 after the deaths of two of 
his children. Slight irregularities of beat give a halting 
character to the uneasy couplets that terminate ina final 
single line. A few misplaced stresses betray the poem’s 
tension and the faith it reluctantly reaffirms. 


My prayers, my God, flow from what Iam not; 

I think thy answers make me what Iam. 

Like weary waves thought follows upon thought, 
But the still depth beneath is all thine own, 

And there thou mov’st in paths to us unknown. 
Out of strange strife thy peace is strangely wrought; 
If the lion in us pray—thou answerest the lamb. 


This is good theology: God is the One who gives 
faith and sustains it in spite of our failings. God acts in 
the unconscious even when our conscious mind is ex- 
hausted by doubt and thought. God is the One who 
finds the lamb behind the lion. 

For a poet, poetry is a refuge, a very present help 
in time of trouble. The work of finding, as Wallace 
Stevens put it, “what will suffice” offers salutary en- 
gagement for the troubled mind. Finding poetic devices 
that meet the desires of an unsettled heart is a poet’s 
way of serving not only his or her own needs, but the 
needs of a changing church, bringing gifts to the One 
who makes all things new. 

I mentioned the troubled Calvinists of 19th-cen- 
tury New England—Melville and Dickinson, among 
others—who found in poetry a place to wrestle and seek 
blessing when the conventional pieties of their genera- 
tion drove them to the outer margins of the church. 
Dickinson’s edgy poem, “My Period had come for 
Prayer,” alternates, as many Psalms do, between per- 
sonal musings about prayer and lines that interrupt 
those musings by turning to address God directly and 
abruptly—almost, in her case, as an afterthought. 


My period had come for Prayer— 
No other Art—would do— 

My Tactics missed a rudiment— 
Creator—Was it you? 


God grows above—so those who pray 
Horizons—must ascend— 

And so I stepped upon the North 

To see this Curious Friend— 


His House was not—no sign had He— 
By Chimney—nor by Door 

Could I infer his Residence— 

Vast Prairies of Air 


Unbroken by a Settler— 

Were all that I could see— 
Infinitude—Had’st Thou no Face 
That I might look on Thee? 
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The Silence condescended— 
Creation stopped—for Me— 

But awed beyond my errand— 

I worshipped—did not “pray” — 


To identify prayer as one among other “Arts” 
broaches the question whether prayer is, ought to be, or 
can’t avoid being an art form. Dickinson, of course, darkly 
reminds us that it is a short step from art to artifice, and 
leaves us to make the distinction. The poem acknow]- 
edges the fact that there are times when prayer is “meet 
and right.” But hard upon that concession comes the 
irritable observation that her prayers seem to lack a ru- 
dimentary prerequisite: perhaps God himself hasn’t 
shown up at the appointed time. 

Twice she directly addresses the God she has found 
so bewilderingly absent. Far from dismissive agnosti- 
cism, her most defiant prayer-poems take God fully into 
account as Creator, immanent and transcendent, and 
elsewhere even as “Heavenly Father.” She doesn’t dis- 
miss God; she just has a bone to pick. 

As in Jacob’s encounter with the mysterious wres- 
tler, we sense in her poems that she will not let go until 
she is blessed. But she will not accept blessing on false 
or easy terms. Like David, she longs to see the face God 
deliberately hides. Like Peter, she asks an awkward 
question, “Was it you?” 

The poem is playful—a mark of its curious confi- 
dence that unorthodoxy and doubt are more respectable 
and perhaps more acceptable than the simplistic com- 
pliance she saw in some of her Amherst neighbors. It is 
also rigorously logical, oblique, and indeterminate. 

The concluding line comes to rest in ambiguous 
compromise: though she has not arrived at any cer- 
tainty that the Creator has shown any sign of being at 
home, she is moved by her encounter with Creation and 
the great Silence that surrounds it. She ends with the 
word “pray” in quotes that leave it dangling in irony. 

Dickinson has her place—I would even claim a dis- 
tinguished place—in the lineage of Christian poets, 
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though she herself might smirk and decline the honor. 
There is fidelity in her doubt, the persistence of the woman 
in the parable who banged on the door of the unjust 
judge. 

In poetry courses I tell students that a poem doesn’t 
deserve to be a poem unless it has to be one, unless it 
offers a gift that depends on the poetic form. Certainly a 
poem doesn’t deserve to be a prayer unless the poetic 
devices that distinguish it from prose serve a devotional 
or theological purpose. Generations of Christian poets 
have shown how poetry can serve those purposes. 

We have seen a few examples here; there are many 
more. Where Calvin enjoined us to “regulate our feel- 
ings” in prayer, poets have responded with the regula- 
tion of line and meter and the logic of metaphor to direct 
their affections by those means. Where Calvin warned 
against “vain speaking” and “childish garrulity,” po- 
ets have responded with an economy of line and phrase 
that opens silences around words and hushes us as we 
speak. 

Where Calvin conceded that public prayer is right, 
Biblical, and to be recommended, poets have offered their 
work to the church in hymns, paraliturgies, small devo- 
tional collections, and anthologies that may surprise 
secular readers into their own kind of joy. For by “words 
or singing,” Calvin wrote, “the thought of God is kept 
alive on our minds, which, from their fickle and versa- 
tile nature, soon relax, and are distracted by various 
objects, unless various means are used to support them.” 
Among these “various means,” surely poetry is one of 
the most versatile, durable, and surprising. 

The poets who speak to the worshiping church per- 
forma necessary office, sharing words that direct us to 
the Living Word. We cannot live by bread alone. 


Marilyn McEntyre has taught courses on literature and spiri- 
tuality at Westmont College, Princeton Seminary, and New 
College Berkeley. She has published many books of poetry 
and prose, including Caring for Words in a Culture of Lies. 


Robin in the late afternoon 


The window’s open, so I hear 

each crystal note. Even with eyes closed, 

I know a robin when I hear one, 

telling the air between us how happy he is 
about the day’s soft rain and its summons 


to the worms in the dark underground. 


A pause. And then he sings again 

froma more distant branch, but just as clear. 
Or is it his mate? No matter, it’s a robin song, 
a shower for the heart. 1am no worm. 

I do not tunnel under sod. But Iam called, 
beckoned into fresh hopefulness. 

Bless God for birds, their vowels 


pure and persuasive as spring rain. 


—Luci Shaw 
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The Remarkable Vision of William Blake 


Chris Corwin 


William Blake, self-portrait 


Recently I facilitated a discussion on the poetry of William Blake as part of New College 
Berkeley’s summer film series. This event yielded surprising insights that have been pivotal 


in shaping recent currents in my thought and life. So join me in my reflections and reminis- 


cences. 


But don’t be upset if, like one of Blake’s wild beasts 
creeping around looking for something it can smell or 
thinks it can, and yet cannot quite find, we enter a com- 
plex forest of thickets, blackberry, thorns, roses, and 
plants with no names. If we don’t emerge with a clear 
idea of how to navigate the terrain of this world, Blake’s 
world, or the world to come, we still may see the terrain 
better, and be less content to wall off some level little plot 
of ground to live in, however safe that fantasy might be. 

My first realization was that I didn’t know Blake’s 
poetry. This was a shock because I had memorized sev- 
eral of his poems, analyzed their structure, attempted to 
emulate what made them effective, etc. But the part of 
Blake’s poetry that I thought I knew well, was really 
only the smaller part of his life’s work, the more acces- 
sible part, consisting of the brilliant short lyrical poems 
found mostly in the Songs of Innocence and Songs of Expe- 
rience. The bulk of his work consists of long, difficult 
writings. This material is so challenging that many fans 
of Blake have never read it, and divergent scholarly opin- 
ion reflects its difficulty. 

I was also ignorant of the complexity of the short 
poems I loved. Reading the Songs of Innocence and Songs 
of Experience together in one sitting, I found that the two 
books work together in a grand design. Reading a single 
poem by itself misses a great deal of Blake’s poetic and 
theological genius. Northrop Frye summed this up well, 
“Blake is more than most poets a victim of anthologies.” 

Consider the following two poems: the first from 
the Songs of Innocence, the second from the Songs of Expe- 
rience. 


The Chimney Sweep 


When my mother died I was very young 
And my father sold me while yet my tongue, 
Could scarcely cry weep weep weep. 

So your chimneys I sweep & in soot I sleep. 


Theres little Tom Dacre, who cried when his head 

That curl’d like a lambs back, was shav’d so I said. 
Hush Tom never mind it, for when your head’s bare, 
You know that the soot cannot spoil your white hair. 


And so he was quiet, & that very night, 

As Tom was a sleeping he had such a sight, 

That thousands of sweepers Dick, Joe, Ned & Jack 
Were all of them lock’d up in coffins of black, 


And by came an Angel who had a bright key, 

And he open’d the coffins & set them all free. 

Then down a green plain leaping laughing they run 
And wash ina river and shine in the Sun. 


Then naked and white, all their bags left behind, 
They rise upon clouds, and sport in the wind. 
And the Angel told Tom if he’d be a good boy, 
He’d have God for his father & never want joy. 


And so Tom awoke and we rose in the dark 

And got with our bags & our brushes to work. 
Tho’ the morning was cold, Tom was happy & warm, 
So if all do their duty, they need not fear harm. 


THE Chimney Sweeper 


A little thing among the snow: 

Crying weep, weep, in notes of woe! 

Where are thy father & mother? say? 

They are both gone up to the church to pray. 


Because I was happy upon the heath, 
And smil’d among the winters snow: 
They clothed me in the clothes of death, 
And taught me to sing the notes of woe. 


And because I am happy, & dance & sing, 

They think they have done me no injury: 

And are gone to praise God & his Priest & King, 
Who make up a heaven of our misery. 


The relationship between these two poems is not 
directly contradictory, but complex. The first poem pre- 
sents as praiseworthy the acceptance of living life with- 
out anger at social injustice, especially among those 
with no power to effect change. In the second poem, 
Blake critiques the evil of the situation, laying the blame 
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on parents, Priest, and King—(who ironically are also 
praising God along with the chimney sweeps). 

Tangentially, Blake’s presentation connects to other 
theological points. It also shows his handling of the fate- 
versus-free-will theological dilemma, as well as the prob- 
lem of evil. The first poem leans toward fate. Blake un- 
derscores the complete lack of choice on the part of the 
child. He can “scarcely cry weep weep weep” when his 
father sells him, his mother already dead. 

The plight of the second child is caused by more defi- 
nite villains, parents, clergy, and King. Blake engaged 
philosophical difficulties by means of poetic imagina- 
tion, by stressing critical aspects, without regard to logi- 
cal difficulties or solutions. Blake’s poetry better ap- 
proaches theological truth, in areas where logic results 
in contradictions of either Scripture or ethics, polariz- 
ing positions of extreme fate or of extreme free will. (Po- 
sitions that can border on idiocy if not squarely situated 
in its capital city). 

In these poems, Blake does not directly engage phi- 
losophers or theologians, as he does in longer works, 
but shows in poetic contrast, the core issues of justice 
and spirituality of suffering. 


Blake (1759-1827) and Swedenborg (1688-1772) 

In San Francisco, in the late 1970s and 1980s, in 
the poetry subculture, I often heard Blake’s poetry 
summed up as an expression of Swedenborg’s beliefs. 
Blake did attended a lecture by Swedenborg and made 
comments in the margin of one of Swedenborg’s books. 
But now I discovered that his comments were mostly 
negative. 

In The Marriage of Heaven and Hell, one of Blake’s 
earlier longer works, he stated, “Now hear a plain fact: 
Swedenborg has not written one new truth: Now hear 
another: he has re-written all the old falsehoods.” 

Confronted by such blunt refutations did more than 
simply change my opinion about Blake and Swedenborg. 
It delivered a shock: widespread opinion, even if a con- 
sensus in academia, is often not only not true, but amaz- 
ingly and trivially inaccurate. I must admit that I have 
had this shock many times in my life before, without its 
affecting my valuing expert opinion. But how could any 
expert on Blake get this so terribly wrong? And why am 
I continually shocked by finding experts wrong? 
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What is attractive about this view of Blake? I think 
there may be desire to see Blake, a great poetic genius, as 
not one of those “Christians.” On the other hand, those 
happy to claim Blake as an example of a Christian ge- 
nius may wish to find a way to dismiss his sharp cri- 
tique of the church and its effect on culture, using the 
dismissive phrase, “Oh, well, he was influenced by 
Swedenborg.” 


Educational structures; learning problems 

As I read Blake’s work and comments by critics, 
Northrup Frye and others, I realized that thoroughly 
understanding Blake requires substantial knowledge 
in many subjects: English poetry, specific history of Eu- 
rope and England around the time of Blake, philoso- 
phy, theology, Biblical studies, and Biblical interpreta- 
tion. This makes teaching Blake something of a conun- 
drum; dumb it down or teach to the elite few. 


Blake: An Enigma 

William Blake stated, “A Poet, a Painter, a Musi- 
cian, an Architect: The Man Or Woman who is not one 
of these is not a Christian.” This is not what we would 
think of today as “sound” theology. Is Blake serious in 
saying this? If so, what did he mean? Blake’s challeng- 
ing the status quo is not simplistic. It probably hints at 
the perception of something (a creative spirit) without 
which we do not know God. 


Blake’s Idea of Reality 

Malcolm Muggeridge describes Blake’s view of re- 
ality as “a fierce insistence that life in the Spirit is the 
real life as opposed to the flesh.” This needs elaboration 
since “Spirit” and “Flesh”mean different things to dif- 
ferent people. Blake does not use those terms in the same 
way that most American evangelical Christians would 
use them today. ; 

Blake primarily rejected the empirical philosophy 
of John Locke, which viewed the five senses as our only 
way of connecting to the “outside world.” Blake believed 
rather that all reality is mental, following the idealism 
of George Berkeley: that the so-called outside world was 
formed and is being shaped by Imagination or Poetic 
Genius. On Berkeley’s idealism, in which nothing ex- 
ists without an observer, two poems are cited in 


Reading a single poem by itself misses a great deal of Blake's poetic and theological 


genius. Northrop Frye summed this up well,”Blake is more 


victim of anthologies.” 


Melchert’s philosophy text, 


There was a young man who said, ‘God 
Must think it exceedingly odd 

If he finds that this tree 

Continues to be 

When there’s no one about in the Quad.’ 


Dear Sir: Your astonishment’s odd. » 
Iam always about in the Quad, 

And that’s why the tree 

will continue to be 

Since observed by 

Yours faithfully, 

God. 


It’s not, however, that Blake distrusted the senses 
in the sense that Descartes did. Rather, he objected to 
Locke’s misunderstanding of the senses’ relationship 
to the mind. Locke claimed that the mind simply, like a 
blank slate, received sense impressions passively. Re- 
jecting the passivity, Blake said, “I see through my eyes 
like looking through a window.” 


Blake and the Enlightenment 
Blake fiercely opposed the deistic/atheistic strand 

of thought among some Enlightenment thinkers. But this 
does not mean that he rejected science. Consider this 
poem, 

Mock on, mock on, Voltaire, Rousseau; 

Mock on, mock on; ‘tis all in vain! 

You throw the sand against the wind, 

And the wind blows it back again. 

And every sand becomes a gem 

Reflected in the beams divine; 

Blown back they blind the mocking eye, 

But still in Israel’s paths they shine. 


The Atoms of Democritus 

And Newton’s Particles of Light 

Are sands upon the Red Sea shore, 
Where Israel’s tents do shine so bright. 


than most poets a 


Blake objected to the views of Voltaire and Rousseau, 
while Democritus and Newton are favorably referenced 
and presumed to be true. Blake objected not to science in 
what it claims, but in turning assumptions about sci- 
ence into a deistic view of God, or a rejection of the idea 
of God altogether. But Blake did not leave science as the 
only means to knowledge. More important than the fact 
that there are atoms and photons is that we can know 
they are the basis of “the shining tents of Israel,” the 
people of God. A grain of sand, reflected by the divine 
light, becomes a gem, the more real reality. 

Blake did not believe in the separation of soul and 
body. Instead he believed that the body was perfectly 
good and perfectly real, but that the limited perception 
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Blake engaged philosophical difficulties by means of poetic imagination, 


by stressing critical aspects, without regard to logical difficulties or solutions. 


of the our senses was not reality. He did not reject the 
body at all, but celebrated it, which is perhaps why he is 
considered a Romantic poet. 


Blake as a Romantic Poet 

Blake was so connected to the Romantic move- 
ment that many have felt he was part of the free-love 
movement of the early 19th century. Muggeridge and 
others rightly correct this idea. But, reading Blake him- 
self, we find that his views are much more eccentric, and 
we understandably find some debate on what Blake ac- 
tually thought. 

Consider this passage from the “Visions of the 
Daughters of Albion” in which Oothoon, a young vir- 
gin, is speaking against her beloved Theotormon’s jeal- 
ousy. 


“T cry Love! Love! Love! happy happy Love! free as 
the mountain wind! 

Can that be Love, that drinks another as a sponge 
drinks water? 

That clouds with jealousy his nights .. . 


...acreeping skeleton 
With lamplike eyes watching around the frozen 
marriage bed. 


But silk nets and traps of adamant will Oothoon 

spread, 

And catch for thee girls of mild silver, or of furious 
gold; 

I'll lie beside thee on a bank & view their wanton 
play 

In lovely copulation bliss on bliss with Theotormon: 

Red as rosy morning, lustful as the first born beam, 

Oothoon shall view his dear delight, nor e’er with 
jealous cloud 

Come in the heaven of generous love; nor selfish 
blightings bring 


One can see how the free-love poets of the Roman- 
ticmovement might have thought Blake a kindred spirit. 
But I think Blake meant that lust, as sinful and evil, was 
not sexual desire at all, but rather the limitation of sexual 
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desire to the world of sense-pleasure alone. Relational 
love embracing the selflessness of the spiritual is never 
wrong. His short poem, “The Pebble and the Clod,” con- 
tains the sharp edged contrasts Blake so well presents. 

So Blake stands apart from denominations, church 
structures, social structures, and dominant schools of 
thought. His insights move vibrantly between economic 
structures and theories of perception, passion-filled on 
what seems to others small points. He seems both pro- 
church and anti-church. He is not even a mystic as some 
think of mysticism. His visions were not necessarily 
“physical” pictures in his brain, like a vision or a dream 
seen vividly, as if it were real. 

Why do I find Blake’s work so powerful? He chal- 
lenges my desire to see the “church” and the “acad- 
emy” as more than they are, institutions with all the 
failings of humanity. We have a history of science, soci- 
ety, and Biblical interpretation that displays societal- 
wide erroneous thinking. 

As Christians, our faith cannot be based on human 
institutions We always need to stand a little outside. 
Blake, who often yearned for economic success and ar- 
tistic recognition, did not receive them in his lifetime. 

But his work continues to challenge our assump- 
tions and to delight us with his rare vision. 


Chris Corwin is an Old Testament scholar specializing in a 
poetic analysis of the Psalms. He’s an adjunct professor at 
Chabot College and New College Berkeley. 
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Who? 


Who feeds the stars, 

quarks binding time into fiery fingers 
celebrating day and night, 

thought and image, flower and wing! , 
Allelujah nearly bursting into skin 

all that was, first-come! 

Incarnate light! lifting 

prisomed sea to kindle 

the bellies of clouds, holy singularity! 
Our world’s gravity draws 

all but it, which comes without bidding, 
which can not be refused, 

which turns the earth inside out. 

Oh to be blind, 


seeing nothing but Light! 


—EFlizabeth Zarubin 


ELNINO NMSA 
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The Story of Noah 


OS. 


the Gilgamesh Myth 


Brian Godawa 


Noah is a hot topic these days because of the movie with Russell Crowe. In writing my Biblical fantasy novel, Noah 
Primeval, | researched this topic extensively. Noah Primeval (a category bestseller on Amazon for three years) is the 
first in a series called Chronicles of the Nephilim.—Brian Godawa 


Did the Bible Copy the Flood Story from an Ancient Babylonian Epic? 

With all the talk about Noah and the Flood, it is inevitable that this old issue would come up—stating that 
every culture around the earth has Flood legends. Stories like the Akkadian Atrahasis, the Sumerian Ziusudra, and 
the Babylonian Epic of Gilgamesh have elements exactly like the Biblical story of Noah. What does this similarity 
mean? Did the Bible copy its story of Noah from an older myth? 

One of the most famous and fascinating myths that finds correlations with Noah’s Flood is the Epic of Gilgamesh 
from Babylonia. Let’s take a look at this epic and see how it compares with the Bible’s story of Noah. 


Noah and the Flood in the Epic of Gilgamesh 


The Epic of Gilgamesh is about an infamous Mesopotamian king, Gilgamesh of Uruk, who was a giant and 
claimed to be two-thirds god, one-third human. It tells the story of how Gilgamesh hungers for meaning and 
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significance and sets out on a jour- 
ney to find eternal life. 

The most important connection 
the Epic of Gilgamesh has to the Bible 
is the presence of a Noah character 
and the story of a Great Deluge. At 
the end of Gilgamesh’s journey he 
seeks out aman named Utnapishtim 
(our Noah) ina distant land because 
he’s heard that Utnapishtim/Noah 
survived the Flood. 

Gilgamesh figures he might 
wrest from Utnapishtim his secret of 
eternal life from the gods. But when 
he discovers that death is intrinsic 
to human existence and will never 
be granted to another human being, 
he returns to his beloved city of Uruk 
and finds his final fame in building 
mighty walls and a city that will 
continue after he is long dead. 

Scholars have written endlessly 
on this topic ever since the first trans- 
lations of the Gilgamesh account 
became available in the late-19th 
century. A comparison of the two sto- 
ries yields some significant similari- 
ties that indicate a common origin, 
but even more significant differences 
that indicate divergent meaning. 

What about the Genesis story 
of Noah’s ark? Although it is virtu- 
ally unanimous among scholars that 
Genesis was written and edited over 
time using multiple sources, the more 
extreme view of this has been 
adopted by the scholarly establish- 
ment, which has sought to divide the 
Old Testament, and in particular the 
Flood story, into sources woven to- 
gether from an older “Yahwist” 
source and a newer “Priestly” 
source, with opposing agendas. 

This radical view is now falling 
from favor with the advent of liter- 
ary and form criticism and because 
of the complete absence of manu- 
script evidence to support the remote 
speculation of that radical redaction. 
What is coming to light is the genius 
of the final canonical literary form, 
which virtually defies categorizing 
of specific sources. 

For example, Gordon Wenham 
has pointed out the complex literary 
poetic form of chiasmus used in the 
Flood narrative. Chiasmus is a kind 


A comparison of the two stories yields some significant 


similarities that indicate a common origin, but even 


more significant differences that indicate divergent 


meaning. 


of mirroring literary structure that 
builds the plot with increasing suc- 
cession to the middle of the story, 
where the thematic message is high- 
lighted, only to conclude that the sec- 
ond half of the story is a reflective 
reversal of the first half. 

Early Biblical criticism tried to 
reduce the Biblical Flood narrative 
to a derivative of the Babylonian 
version, but that theory is now 
thoroughly discredited. Archaeolo- 
gist P. J. Wiseman uncovered the ex- 
istence of a “toledoth” formula in the 
repeated Genesis phrase, in which 
“these are the generations of” indi- 
cates the original source material as 
inscribed clay tablets, rather than a 
hodgepodge of Yahwist, Priestly, 
and other contrary sources. What- 
ever narrative congruity exists be- 
tween the Bible and the Gilgamesh 
Epic, they are not derivative of one 
another. 


So, how does Gilgamesh compare 
with Genesis? 

Biblical scholar Gordon 
Wenham has listed 17 major corre- 
lations between the Genesis Flood 
and the Gilgamesh Deluge that in- 
dicate a strong genetic connection 
between the two narratives: 


1. Divine decision to destroy 
2. Warning to flood hero 


3. Command to build ark 

4. Hero’s obedience 

5. Command to enter 

6. Entry 

7. Closing door 

8. Description of flood 

9. Destruction of life 

10. End of rain, etc. 

11. Ark grounding on mountain 
12. Hero opens window 

13. Birds’ reconnaissance 

14. Exit 

15. Sacrifice 

16. Divine smelling of sacrifice 
17. Blessing on flood hero 


These similar details clearly 
show a common source connection. 
From where is not certain. But 
Alexander Heidel’s classic The 
Gilgamesh Epic and Old Testament Par- 
allels has teased out the differences 
between the two that shed light on 
their radically divergent meanings 
regarding the cause of the Flood and 
the possibility of redemption for hu- 
manity. 

In Gilgamesh, the gods send the 
Deluge because of an undefined sin 
of mankind. Utnapishtim lies to his 
neighbors about the ark because the 
gods don’t want man to know what 
they are about to do. 

Contrarily, in Genesis, the 
Flood is clearly a righteous judg- 
ment upon an earth that was “cor- 


Anepicisa long narrative poem written in elevated language. The Epic of Gilgamesh, 
one of the oldest epics in world literature, was written in Mesopotamia prior to 
2000 B.C. and was widely popular in the ancient Middle East. A collection of 
folklore, tales, and myths, it eventually developed into a single work that centered 
on an oppressive king named Gilgamesh. One of its episodes described a great 
flood that to some scholars seemed analogous to the Old Testament story of 
Noah.—paraphrase of John W. Snyder in The World Book. 
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rupted and filled with violence.” 
“The LORD saw that the wickedness 
of man was great in the earth, and 
that every intention of the thoughts 
of his heart was only evil continu- 
ally.” 

There are also many differences 
in details of the story in the Gen- 
esis account: But the most impor- 
tant difference may be what is re- 
vealed about God’s nature: for ex- 
ample, the “period of grace” of 120 
years in which to repent and obey 
God (Genesis 6:5-6). 

Though this purpose is not 
stated explicitly in Genesis, another 
passage in the New Testament seems 
to indicate this notion of God pro- 
viding such opportunity (I Peter 
3:19-20): “[In the spirit] he went and 
proclaimed to the spirits in prison, 
because they formerly did not obey, 
when God’s patience waited in the 
days of Noah, while the ark was be- 
ing prepared, in which a few, that is, 
eight persons, were brought safely 
through water.” 

Surely, there is an assumption, 
sometimes explicit, but always im- 
plicit throughout the Old Testament, 
that if humanity repents, God will 
stay his hand of planned judgment. 

Contrary to the Babylonian zoo- 
morphic simile of the gods (i.e., 
dieties in the image of animals), the 
Bible engages in anthropomor- 
phism, in that man is created in the 
image of God and thus sacrifice is 
understood in the priestly terms of 
atonement for sin (Leviticus 1:9). God 
“smelled the pleasing aroma, the 
LORD said in his heart, ‘I will never 
again curse the ground because of 
man (Genesis 8:21).’” 

Heidel explains: “The propitia- 
tory character of the sacrifice is 
brought out quite clearly in the bibli- 
cal narrative, where the ascending 
essence of the burnt-offerings is 
called a ‘soothing odor,’ or, literally, 
an ‘odor of tranquilization.’” One 
purpose of Noah’s sacrifice, as seems 
to be indicated by what follows, 
probably was to appease the wrath 
of God which had been kindled by 
the sins of mankind and which 
Noah had just witnessed. But at the 
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Surely, there is an assumption, sometimes explicit, 


but always implicit throughout the Old Testament, 


that if humanity repents, God will stay his hand of 


planned judgment. 


same time it was undoubtedly an 
offering for the expiation of his own 
sins and those of his family. 

Whereas the Babylonian anthro- 
pomorphic descriptions of their dei- 
ties tended to reflect human weak- 
nesses (hunger) and sin (quarreling), 
the Biblical account depicts the hu- 
man-like character-traits of God in 
terms of relationship (propitiation 
and atonement). 

In the Babylonian versions, the 
Noah character and his wife were 
blessed with eternal life after Enlil 
gives in to Enki’s defensive argu- 
ments. They were then taken to a dis- 
tant place, “at the mouth of the riv- 
ers,” probably referring to the Per- 
sian Gulf, into which the Euphrates 
and Tigris rivers opened up. 

The Biblical version is theologi- 
cally motivated by God’s covenan- 
tal nature. God blessed Noah, and 
then granted him the original charge 
given to Adam to multiply and fill 
the earth, and to exercise dominion 
over the creatures (Genesis 9:1-3). As 
the flood was a return to the chaos 
waters before creation, so the world 
of Noah would be a new creation 
with a new Adam. God reinforced 
the value of the created image of God 
in humanity by bringing special at- 
tention to capital punishment for 
murdering man, made in the image 
of God. 

The rainbow became God’s cov- 
enant promise to stay his hand from 
Deluge judgment. 


Comparison and Contrast 

The value of comparative reli- 
gion lies in achieving a better un- 
derstanding of the historical and 


cultural context of ancient writings 
like the Bible. Too often, both reli- 
gious believers and unbelievers 
approach the text with their own 
preconceived modern worldview or 
political agenda, which they project 
onto the text in order to “use” it 
for their own purposes, positive or 
negative. 

Christians have been guilty of 
forcing poetic passages into the 
straightjacket of a hyper-literalistic 
hermeneutic, or imposing their no- 
tions of historical accounting or of 
scientific accuracy upon ancient 
writers, who obviously did not write 
with post-Enlightenment modern 
scientific or historical worldviews. 

But it works the other way as 
well. Modern notions of literary evo- 
lution get imposed onto the Bible by 
detractors who wish to discredit the 
narrative by reducing it to one of a 
variety of myths that had evolved 
over time. This is not the view of those 
of us for whom the Bible is an in- 
spired sacred text 
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On The Outs 


I leave my own kids at the valley junior track meet, 
swaddled by lawn, sky, bright breeze, 

and sunscreen, fretted by school choice, 

and self-esteem. 


Merge late into the L.A. frenzy, 
lane skipping like stones across 
the River Styx, 

to Central Juvenile Hall 


where I teach six girls, 

suited caution-orange against table steel, 
the other girls grey on bunks, vacant 

in the T.V. blare. 


IT explain their assignment. They stare, 
cat-eyed tense. You can do this, I say, 
write a story... no, they say, but they do. 


Oh it’s stupid, they say, eyelashes brushing inked tears. 


But it’s never stupid. 


Sleep-ripping decisions. 

Take a twelve-year deal with a record, 
or, un-lawyered up and tattoo masked, 
crapshoota jury. 


A gamble the sixteen-year-old lost, 

who waited in her boyfriend’s Eclipse, both she 
and his mark fatally surprised by the stabbing. 
Now she stares up a thirty-year cliff. 


After the writing, they break into a 
rap about Jesus, brilliant and easy, 
un-white, un-middle class... 


and I tell them, I can’t do that. 


Yes you can, they say... 


—Susan Lane Shields 
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Brian Godawa Interview 


on the Challenges of Writing Creatively about Biblical Stories 


Radix: What initially interested you 
in writing a fantasy series on the 
early chapters of Genesis? 


Godawa: | have always considered 
the most bizarre passage in the Bible 
to be Genesis 6:1-4, which talks about 
beings called the “sons of God” mat- 
ing with daughters of men, who then 
gave birth to giant children 
Nephilim. 

This has always been a controver- 
sial passage. But studying the mat- 
ter, what I discovered blew me away. 
Israelite’s ancient neighbors, the 
Sumerians, the Canaanites, and oth- 
ers also wrote about “sons of God,” 
seemingly divine/human hybrids, 
and giants. 

So this wasn’t just a confusing ob- 
scure passage in Scripture. It had 
made sense elsewhere in the ancient 
world.What’s more, I discovered that 
Genesis 6 was not the only passage 
in the Bible that talked about these 
sons of God and the Nephilim giants. 
In fact, a narrative thread leads all 
the way to the New Testament Mes- 
siah. Something much deeper is at 
play here. 

My goal was to incorporate the 
scholarship of the ancient Near East- 
ern world into the Biblical picture in 
an imaginative way that might ex- 
plain the origins of myth as well as 
the reality. 

It’s speculative imagination. But 
it follows the story-telling technique 
of ancient Jewish literature like the 
Book of Enoch: Retelling Bible stories 
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with theological interpretation, 
while staying true to the spirit of the 
original. 

Even the obvious fantasy ele- 
ments in my novels are based on 
imagery and metaphor taken from 
the Old Testament. 


Radix. Were there Biblical references 
to the flood in places other than Gen- 
esis that helped shape your views? 


Godawa: In the New Testament as 
well as in other Jewish Second 
Temple literature, The Flood is an 
example of God's righteous judg- 
ment on sin. But those sons of God, 
and their Nephilim giant offspring, 
show up again at the Tower of Ba- 
bel, in the days of Abraham, and in 


the Promised Land when the Israel- 
ites were coming to claim it. The gi- 
ants are the ones that Joshua went 
out of his way to hunt down and 
eliminate. 

Then more giants like Goliath 
showed up in the time of David, try- 
ing to kill the messiah king. We even 
read about the rebel sons of God, who 
were bound into Tartarus at the time 
of the Flood, coming into play when 
Jesus descended into Hades and pro- 
nounced his triumph. It’s a fascinat- 
ing story-thread of a war between the 
offspring or “Seed of the Serpent” 
against the “Seed of Eve,” oras I like 


to call it, the “War of the Seed.” 


Radix: You've mentioned that Lewis 
and Tolkien were both influences. 
Was there any one book that in- 
spired a certain direction to your 
work? 


Godawa: No particular book by 
Lewis or Tolkien was my inspira- 
tion, but rather their freedom to traf- 
fick in mythology and imagination 
under the lordship of Aslan, so to 
speak. Their ability to include pagan 
mythology was an inspiration that I 
eventually discovered the Bible writ- 
ers did as well. 

But Lewis’s own personal jour- 
ney from being a reason-bound ra- 
tionalist to an imagineer of faith be- 
came my own journey and freed me 
from the shackles of my evangelical 
influence that was skeptical of 


Lewis s own personal journey from being a reason-bound rationalist to an imagineer 


of faith became my own journey and freed me from the shackles of my evangelical 


influence that was skeptical of imagination. My books . . . arose from that freedom. 


imagination. Noah Primeval and oth- 
ers, all subtitled Chronicles of the 
Nephilim, arose from that freedom. 
(Nephilim is a Hebrew word trans- 
lated as giants.) 


Radix: You've also written about the 
book of Enoch as a source. How did 
you feel about using a non-canoni- 
cal source? 


Godawa:Another shackle of 
evangelicalism is that its high view 
of Scripture tends to result in a dis- 
missal of all other ancient religious 
literature as worthless or useless. 
This is in my opinion un-Biblical. The 
Bible writers at times used secular 
sources in their texts. Just because a 
book is not in the Bible doesn’t mean 
it has no truth. 

As a matter of fact, the New Tes- 
‘tament author Jude quotes from 1 
Enoch 1:9 when he writes: “It was 
also about these that Enoch, in the 
seventh generation from Adam, 
prophesied, saying, “Behold, the 
Lord comes with ten thousands of 
his holy ones, to execute judgment 
on all, and to convict all the un- 
godly of all their deeds of ungodli- 
ness that they have committed in 
‘such an ungodly way, and of all the 
harsh things that ungodly sinners 
have spoken against him” (Jude 14- 
15). 

In the verses before that, Jude 
wrote about the “angels who did not 
keep their own domain” in heaven, 
“but abandoned their proper abode” 


(by coming to earth) and are now 
“being kept in bonds under dark- 
ness” because of their sexual immo- 
rality in violating the human/divine 
flesh separation—as the book of 1 
Enoch indicates. 

So on the principle of “Sola 
Scriptura,” I must respect the book 
of Enoch because the New Testament 
does. Not only does the New Testa- 
ment letter of Jude quote directly from 
1 Enoch 1 (Book of the Watchers), but 
the entire letter and its alternate ver- 
sion in Second Peter show signs of 
literary and theological dependence 
on the rest of the Book of the Watchers 
(chapters 1-36), as well as on 1 Enoch 
80 (Book of Luminaries), 1 Enoch 46 
(Book of Parables), and chapter 100 
(Epistle of Enoch). Second Peter also 
shows evidence of structural and 
thematic dependency on 1 Enoch 17- 
22 and 108. 

The fact is, the entire New Testa- 
ment shows such a multitude of al- 
lusions and linguistic echoes of the 
entire corpus of 1 Enoch that one can 
safely say that the book and its basic 
interpretations may not be Scripture, 
but they are legitimized by the Bible 
and are therefore worthy of study 
and high regard by the Christian 
church. 

Again, I’m engaging in specula- 
tive imagination in my book Noah 
Primeval and in the Chronicles of the 
Nephilim. But I am emulating the 
story-telling technique of ancient 
Jewish literature: retelling Bible sto- 
ries with theological interpretation, 


while staying true to the spirit of the 
original. 


Radix: Have you encountered criti- 
cism for your imaginative expansion 
of the Biblical account? 


Godawa: To be frank, Ihave not had 
much negative response to my use 
of imagination. I expected there to be 
some, so I wrote prefaces in some of 
those novels as well as appendices 
to explain the Biblical and ancient 
historical premise of what I am do- 


ing. 


Radix: What part of the series are you 
working on now? 


Godawa: I am currently at work on 
Book 7, David Ascendant, about the 
giants of King David’s time. The 
tagline is: Six Giant Assassins. 
Goliath Was Only the First. But be- 
cause so many people were enjoy- 
ing the appendices of the Chronicles 
explaining the research, I have just 
released a new book, When Giants 
Were Upon the Earth, which combines 
all the appendices of the Chronicles 
of the Nephilim into one book. I’ve 
added a new chapter on the Book of 
Enoch as well as appendices to the 
last two books in the series that 
haven’t been released yet. 


Brian Godawa has written the screen- 
play for To End All Wars and The Visita- 
tion. He has written seven volumes in 
his Chronicles of the Nephilim series. 
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Noah 


Film 


A new movie looks at an ancient hero 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


Movies based on Biblical stories face 
special challenges. The ancient sto- 
ries need to come alive without up- 
setting the faithful. 

The recent movie, Son of God, 
based on the Gospels, easily trans- 
lated to a feature-length film. Mel 
Gibson’s The Passion of the Christ 
honed in on the Passion narrative 
with such emotional intensity and 
attention to detail that the story re- 
vealed itself in new ways. 

Now, filmmakers have taken on 
the story of Noah. Based on four 
chapters in Genesis, the story had to 
be expanded--and the way it was ex- 
panded has been controversial. Since 
its opening, some Christian leaders 
have condemned the movie while 
others have endorsed it. One friend 
of mine admitted to “mixed feel- 
ings,” liking it when it was more Bib- 
lical and “rolling my eyes when it 
wasn’t.” 

The story of Noah is claimed by 
all “people of the book,” Christians, 
Jews, and Muslims, and “the 
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people” have responded ina variety 
of ways. Muslims immediately 
banned the movie because of its vi- 
sual depiction of Noah, whom they 
consider a prophet. 

Writing for the Israeli paper 
Haaretz, Rabbi Eliyahu Fink de- 
scribed the film as “A very Jewish 
retelling of the story” affirming that 
“Our job is to live in God’s world 
and use our creativity and morality 
to improve the world.” 

The Jewish people have a long 
history of Midrash, scholastic com- 
mentary on sacred texts, that may in- 
clude imaginative elaborations, fill- 
ing gaps in the Biblical narrative. 
Noah, directed by Darren Aronofsky 
(who is Jewish), might be viewed as 
creative, cinematic Midrash. 

Some of Aronofsky’s elabora- 
tions give plausible explanations to 
long-standing attacks on the verac- 
ity of the Noah story. Answering the 
criticism that animals confined on 
the ark would eat each other, the film 
shows animals falling into a light 
herb-induced sleep. Answering the 
criticism that there couldn’t have 
been enough rain to cover the earth, 
the filmmakers show the waters of 
the deep springing up. In his 
“Midrash,” Aronofsky argues for the 
plausibility of the Noah story. 

As the film opens, we see a 
world made desolate by humans. The 
beautiful fertile land God created is 
now a wasteland that can barely 
sustain life. Marauding hordes de- 
scended from Cain prey on each 
other. They’re defiant toward God, 
immoral, and violent. It’s clear that 
if the flood didn’t destroy them, 
they would have destroyed each 
other. 

But God finds one righteous 
man, Noah, and tells him to build 
an ark to survive a cataclysmic flood. 
In keeping with Talmudic tradition, 
Noah’s warnings to his neighbors 
are ignored. He is mocked for build- 
ing a huge boat on dry land. 

At points, the filmmaker was 
as literal as possible, building two 
replicas of the ark that matched the 
exact Biblical dimensions, although 
roughly put together. 


The story of Noah is claimed by all “people of the book,” 


Christians, Jews, and Muslims, and “the people” have 


responded in a variety of ways. 
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But the filmmaker also made 
changes to serve the story. In this 
version, Noah’s sons don’t have 
wives, but very much want them. 
This adds romance and drama to the 
narrative, but it’s a major departure. 

The lack of wives (and procre- 
ation) becomes the moral crux of the 
movie. Noah believes that God 
doesn’t intend the human race to 
continue, that human corruption is 
too deep to be redeemed. There are 
no more chances. 

Russell Crowe plays a power- 
ful and complex Noah. He’s strong 
and brave, physically battling evil 
beings. He’s also a man of God and, 
as one who still serves the Creator, a 
moral witness. 

This film’s Noah is a real Old 
Testament hero—God-fearing, but 
flawed. Noah is not in rebellion 
against God, but he misunderstands 
God’s intent. His stern interpreta- 
tion of God’s will puts him at odds 
with his own family, who almost 
destroy each other within their God- 
given sanctuary. 

When reminded of his love for 
his family, Noah reconnects with 
the Creator’s true intentions. In shar- 
ing God’s righteous anger, he had 
failed to grasp God's deep love. The 
rainbow is God’s promise of on-go- 
ing mercy to Noah and to us. 

As the film ends, the theme song 
“Mercy Is” repeats this central mes- 
sage, as Patti Smith (with the Kronos 
Quartet) sings: 


The sky is high 

The earth is green 

And cool below your feet . .. 
Mercy is as Mercy does... 


The song celebrates the earth as 
a blessing, in its first creation and in 
the “second-chance” cleansed ver- 
sion given to Noah and his descen- 
dants. God is not just the God of cre- 
ation but of redemption. 

In a bold move to win over at 
least one wing of Christendom, the 
filmmakers and Russell Crowe paid 
a visit to Pope Francis asking for an 
endorsement of the film. Pope 
Francis, presumably unimpressed 
by a visiting movie star, said that he 
wouldn’t endorse the film. He did, 
though, invite Crowe and the film- 
makers to an audience where they 
(with others) received a blessing. 
Once again, Pope Francis is an in- 
spiration. 

Film-goers looking for an excit- 
ing visual epic will find it in Noah. 
They will also be shown a world 
where God is present. Some impor- 
tant assumptions are central to this 
movie: that God created the earth 
and all of us who dwell in it, that 
God's righteousness requires judg- 
ment, but still God loves us, and that 
God is relational. 

As Biblical commentary, the film 
isn’t close enough to the text to be 
endorsed. But those viewing this 
movie may learn (or be reminded) 
that the creator God desires rela- 
tionship with them —and, so realiz- 
ing, may be blessed. 


Sharon Gallagher is the author of Find- 
ing Faith, associate director of New Col- 
lege Berkeley, and editor of Radix maga- 
zine. 
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The St. John’s Bible 
The St. Mary’s Exhibit 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


ie been over 500 years since a 
hand-written, illuminated Bible 
was commissioned by a Benedictine 
Abbey. The invention of the printing 
press in the 15th century made the 
Bible widely available and sparked 
an increase in literacy. This also 
meant that more people could under- 
stand the Biblical stories without ac- 
companying images. 

Many of the hand-produced 
manuscripts were destroyed by pa- 
gan hordes during the dark ages. The 
manuscripts that remain are trea- 
sured. (I once waited an hour to view 
two pages of the Book of Kells at Trin- 
ity College, Dublin. And it was worth 
it.) 

Now a group of Benedictine 
monks at St. John’s Seminary in Min- 
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nesota, working with British artist 
Donald Jackson (Queen Elizabeth’s 
calligrapher) have produced a new 
illuminated version of the Bible. 
Their desire was to create a manu- 
script in the tradition of those earlier 
works while carrying that vision into 
the future. 

Jackson coordinated teams of 
artists and calligraphers at his 
scriptorium in Wales. In preparing 
to illustrate them, Jackson carefully 
read and meditated on each passage 
of Scripture, in a process similar to 
the ancient tradition of Lectio Divina. 

Traditional materials were used, 
including: vellum, quills, ink from 
19th—-century Chinese ink sticks, and 
traditional pigments. These materi- 
als lend richness to the art as they 
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evoke the feeling of the earlier manu- 
scripts. 

But the illustrations themselves 
are contemporary. Just as renais- 
sance artists painted Biblical char- 
acters in the garb of their time, these 
images reflect the period we live in. 

In “The Parable of the Sower and 
the Seed,” the face of Jesus is tradi- 
tional, surrounded by a halo. But his 
clothing is that of a contemporary 
farm-worker, dressed in jeans anda 
Mexican peasant shirt. The words 
“The Sower Sows the Word” extend 
outside the picture’s border as does 
the hand of Jesus, gesturing in invi- 
tation, as the seed is sown. 

The Genesis Frontispiece: Cre- 
ation” (Genesis 1:1-2,3) is divided 
into seven panels, one for each day 


of creation. For this piece, the artist 
adopts an abstract style, perfect for 
portraying the earth as a “formless 
void,” the creation of the seas, etc. 
In the foreground, a dove, symbol 
of the Holy Spirit, flies over the pan- 
els. The final panel (the seventh 
day) is done in gold leaf, the artist’s 
symbol of the divine. 

In “Jacob’s Ladder,” the angels 
surrounding the ladder are painted 
in gold, as befitting heavenly crea- 
tures. But Jackson also incorporates 
butterfly wings, terrestrial creatures 
of flight, so the surrounding winged 
creatures bridge both heaven and 
earth, as does Jacob’s ladder. 

The Bible may be comfortable 
to us as an ancient artifact. But Jack- 
son doesn’t back away from con- 
temporary challenges in the mean- 
ing of the text. In the illustration of 
a passage on forgiveness, there is a 
visual illusion to the twin towers. 

Jackson also incorporates new 
scientific understandings into his 
work. Genetic scientists, tracking 
our DNA, have now told us that all 
humans have a common mother— 
a woman in Africa whom the scien- 
tists call “Eve.” Perhaps with these 
new findings in mind, Jackson por- 
trays Eve as an African woman ina 
tropical jungle, rather than repeat- 
ing the European images we’re 
more familiar with. 

Commenting on his imagery, 
Jackson says he doesn’t know 
“where they came from in his head.”. 
Or if they came from his head. The 
images bear witness to the disci- 
plined theologians and artists in- 
volved in the project, but there are 
intimations of more than the sum of 
the parts. 

Commenting on the play of light 
on the gold leaf used to represent the 
divine, Jackson comments, “It is not 
static. You have to move your head 
to see that light.” 

The manuscripts are on heavy 
vellum, and even when divided into 
seven volumes (Gospels and Acts, 
Pentateuch, Psalms, Prophets, Wis- 
dom Books, Historical Books, Letters 
and Revelation) each completed vol- 
ume weighs up to 35 pounds. 


The texts are taken from the New 
Revised Standard Version, a transla- 
tion recognized by most Christian 
denominations. The resulting manu- 
scripts are the result of a 15-year col- 
laboration between calligraphers and 
Biblical scholars. As the monks de- 
scribe the project: 

“While images and motifs repeat 
across volumes, each collection of Bib- 
lical books takes on its own charac- 
ter. We can approach each collection 
and discover its particular character 
and place in the grand story of salva- 
tion.” 

I viewed a traveling exhibit of the 
St. John’s Bible at St. Mary’s College 
on a rainy Sunday afternoon during 
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Lent. Ina dimly lit room, two of the 
massive volumes lay open under 
glass and 10 spectacular framed 
prints lined the walls. 

Encountering these ancient 
and familiar passages, in their 
hand-scripted, illuminated glory, 
the gold representing the divine did 
seem to spark off the pages (al- 
though I had to move my head to 
see it). This version of Scripture, as 
all others, requires interactive re- 
sponse for the full effect. 


Sharon Gallagher is the author of Find- 
ing Faith, associate director of New 
College Berkeley, and editor of Radix 
magazine. 
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Music 


Pete Seeger (1919-2014) 


A Tribute to the Great American Folk Singer and Song Writer 


Dan Ouellette 


In 2009 at the Monterey Jazz Festi- 
val, Pete Seeger and his band ap- 
peared on the main stage as part of 
the traditional Saturday afternoon 
nonjazz shows. Usually reserved for 
blues acts, that year the iconic banjo- 
picking Seeger, at the age of 90, mes- 
merized the jazzophiles already so 
familiar with this legendary folk 
minstrel and _ justice-seeking 
activist’s songs. Pete had been an 
integral part of the soundscape of 
popular music—alongside the likes 
of Miles Davis, the Beatles, Bruce 
Springsteen—for more than 60 years. 

Seeger’s band for the occasion 
was comprised of family members 
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and friends, led by the patriarch’s 
grandson Tao Rodriguez-Seeger. 
While Pete didn’t command center 
stage through most of the concert (his 
grandson was the showrunner), he 
did captivate the crowd when he 
sang the songs he wrote and popu- 
larized. 

Seeger was not at the festival 
supporting a new album or unveil- 
ing new songs, even though many 
of his albums still in print. His show 
was all about reminding people of 
music of and for the people and its 
power to move and inspirit. To the 
crowd’s delight, he and his band 
delivered “Turn! Turn! Turn! (To 


Everything There Is a Season)” —his 
‘50s-era adaptation of verses from 
chapter 3 of the book of Ecclesiastes 
that became a No. 1 pop hit for the 
folk-rock band the Byrds in 1965— 
and for the finale, “This Land Is Your 
Land,” written by his friend Woody 
Guthrie, which the full house sang 
along with. He told the audience that 
he never expected the song to become 
popular, given that it had been writ- 
ten so that children could sing it in 
school classrooms. 

Patriotic? Yes and no. Certainly 
in the sense of being proud to live in 
the United States, but also to ques- 
tion authority and be responsible for 


those in need (as in the justice-quest- 
ing stanza): 


“In the shadow of the steeple I saw 
my people, 

By the relief office I seen my people; 

As they stood there hungry, I stood 
there asking 

Is this land made for you and 
me?” 


The final verse speaks volumes 
on the egalitarian character of how 
sacred freedom is and how it infused 
Seeger to be a champion for causes, 
like peace, environmentalism, labor 
rights, and civil rights: 


“Nobody living can ever stop me 

As I go walking that freedom high- 
way 

Nobody living can ever make me 

turn back 

This land was made for you and 
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me. 


A local journalist who had been 
covering the jazz festival since the 
‘70s commented, “I haven’t seen that 
kind of response from an audience 
in many years. In fact, I can’t recall 
an audience getting up en masse and 
clapping and singing along to any 
other performer . . . when Seeger 
plays, you can’t help but sing along. 
In fact, he encourages it.” 

His well-worn five-string banjo 
contains the saying: “This machine 
surrounds hate and forces it to sur- 
render.” 

When Seeger died earlier this 
year at the age of 94, the world losta 
hero of populist sentiment, steeped 
in his unorthodox belief in God, who 
found his folk-music voice in the 
Biblical sense of “Turn! Turn! 
Turn!” and also in one of his other 
famous tunes, the traditional spiri- 
tual “We Shall Overcome.” It had 
become the anthem of the ‘60s Civil 
Rights Movement (interestingly, he 
changed the original lyric from 
“will” to “shall” because he felt the 
flow would be more powerful). 

Seeger’s family background 
was a mix of Christianity and mu- 
sic. He has been quoted as saying 
that his Protestant family had been 
“enormously Christian, in the Puri- 


Seeger’s traditional spiritual “We Shall Overcome” 


became the anthem of the “60s Civil Rights Movement. 


He changed the original lyric from “will” to “shall” 


because he felt the flow would be more powerful. 


tan, Calvinist New England tradi- 
tion.” His father was a composer and 
musicologist who established the 
first musicology curriculum in the 
U.S. at UC Berkeley in 1913 (his 
mother was a concert violinist who 
later became a teacher at Juilliard). 

His Christian ancestry in- 
formed his passion for justice, paci- 
fism, and freedom throughout his 
life. Although he had joined the 
Young Communist League in 1939, 
and later became a member of the 
Communist Party USA in 1942, he 
severed his association in 1949. But 
that didn’t stop the House Un- 
American Activities Committee from 
chastising him for his views and in- 
dicting him for contempt of Congress 
iis 957; 

Even though he was black- 
listed from appearing on national 
television, his music moved onas the 
folk era of the early ‘60s took hold, 
including Seeger’s anti-war song 
“Where Have All the Flowers 
Gone?” popularized by Peter, Paul 
and Mary. Remarkably, it wasn’t 
until 1968 that Seeger’s national 
blacklisting was officially broken by 
The Smothers Brothers, who invited 
him to sing on their then-controver- 
sial and outspoken CBS variety 
show. 

Although Seeger had long ex- 
pressed disapproval of the Soviet 
form of “communism” under Stalin 

“a supremely cruel misleader”), he 
did espouse the communal conno- 
tation of that word, including his 
statement in a 1995 interview: “I still 
call myself a communist because 
communism is no more what Rus- 
sia made of it than Christianity is 


what the churches make of it.” 

As for his belief, Seeger, a mem- 
ber of a Unitarian Universalist 
Church in New York, once said, “I 
feel most spiritual when I’m out in 
the woods. I feel part of nature. Or 
looking up at the stars. [I used to say] 
I was an atheist. Now I say, it’s all 
according to your definition of God. 
According to my definition of God, 
I’m not an atheist . . .. Whenever I 
open my eyes, I’m looking at God. 

In his later life, Seeger’s aber- 
rant stripe of Christianity invigo- 
rated him to be a spearhead for envi- 
ronmental concerns (with the 
Clearwater group successfully work- 
ing to depollute the Hudson River 
in New York) and economic despair 
(he played a role in supporting the 
Occupy Wall Street movement). 

When Seeger died, President 
Barack Obama, as reported by USA 
Today, celebrated him by calling him 
“America’s tuning fork” who be- 
lieved in the power of song to bring 
social change. “Over the years, Pete 
used his voice and his hammer to 
strike blows for workers’ rights and 
civil rights, for world peace and en- 
vironmental conservation, and he 
always invited us to sing along,” 
Obama said. 

“For reminding us where we 
come from and showing us where 
we need to go, we will always be 
grateful to Pete Seeger. His songs 
will live on.” 


Dan Ouellette’s new book Bruce 
Lundvall: Playing by Ear, was published 
by Artist Share (artist /share.com/play- 
ing by ear; amazon.com). 
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The Last Word 


Walking on Water 


Claudia May 


Rembrandt 


Ican’t recall the first time I read the story of Jesus walking on water, but it fascinates me still. After praying to God 
ina remote place, Jesus made his way down and, at first light, headed for the waters of a nearby lake. Was the water 
choppy? Did he bob up and down with each lap of a wave? Did its spray drench his clothes, his hair? 

None of those details seems important to this story. Instead, the interaction between Jesus and his disciples, 


along with his conversation with Peter, took center stage. 
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Prayer is my mainstay. Sometimes I find it hard to be still enough to listen to 


God, but God doesn’t turn me away. 


Just the day before, Jesus had 
instructed “the disciples [to] get into 
the boat and go on ahead to the other 
side, while he dismissed the 
crowds.” These crowds hadlistened 
to Jesus’ teachings and witnessed or 
experienced his healing touch, his 
healing words. In step with Jesus’ 
instructions, the disciples clambered 
into the boat and made their way to 
the other side. By evening the waves 
were battering their vessel. They 
couldn’t control their boat. Anxiety 
flooded their thoughts. Could they 
survive the wrath of the storm? 

As night faded into morning, 
they saw something, or someone, 
walking toward them. Fear gripped 
them. This person or thing contin- 
ued to walk toward them. They did 
not recognize Jesus, thinking it was 
a ghost. They were scared. 

Jesus, on the other hand, em- 
bodied peace. Without hesitation, he 
attempted to calm their fears: “Take 
courage! It is I; do not be afraid.” 
Despite his assurances, worry still 
consumed them, and Peter cried out 
“Lord, if it’s you, command me to 
come to you on the water.” In the 
midst of his doubts, Peter dallied 
with believing in the unbelievable. 

Jesus didn’t scold Peter by say- 
ing, “Don’t tell me what to do and 
how to act.” No. Without hesitation, 
Jesus said, “Come.” Peter stepped 
out of the boat, walking on the wa- 
ter, and made his way toward Jesus. 
Fear. Trust. In an instant, the wind 
intensified. 

On watching the winds billow, 
the surging of the waves, Peter was 
terrified. Did Peter take his gaze off 
Jesus when he noticed the wind 


thrust its might? Perhaps. One thing 
we can be sure of — Peter lost sight 
of Jesus’ promise that he and the dis- 
ciples should not be afraid. Yet, in 
the midst of his doubts, Peter still 
had the mind to call Jesus Lord when 
he pled, “Lord , save me.” Without 
hesitation, Jesus “reached out his 
hand, caught Peter, and saved him 
from drowning. 

Soon after, Jesus said to Peter: 
“You of little, faith, why did you 
doubt?” 

A question invites a response, but 
a rhetorical question can leave room 
for dialogue. When Jesus asked Pe- 
ter, “Why did you doubt?”Peter 
didn’t say a word. Once he was in 
the boat with Jesus, the wind ceased. 
At this point in this story, though no 
single word is attributed to Peter, his 
voice marries with those of his co- 
hort. As a group, they proclaimed, 
“Truly you are the Son of God.” 

For me, walking on water re- 
quires recognizing Jesus, partner- 
ship with others, faith, naiveté, a 
sense of humor, desperation, a pinch 
of cynicism, a touch of doubt, a 
healthy dose of pluck. When I was 
younger, naiveté served me well. I 
had no real expectations for my life 
so I was open to trying new things. I 
had nothing to lose. The wonderful 
thing about having no real plans for 
your life is that you live life with little 
sense of the risks involved. 

Now, more often than not, such 
adventures wear on me. Truth be 
told, I prefer stability over uncer- 
tainty. I relish silence. Excessive 
noise grates on my nerves. I can think 
of nothing better than to close the 
door of my home, switch on the kettle, 
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make a cup of tea, put my feet up, 
and relax. lama lover of afternoon 
naps. 

Stepping into the unknown fills 
me with dread. I am a nester. I like 
being surrounded by familiar things. 
I like my own space. I dislike relocat- 
ing. I consider moving to a new resi- 
dence an ordeal. Still, God contin- 
ues to lead me even as the winds of 
change swirl around me and the 
deafening roar of adversity makes it 
difficult to hear the voice of God. 

Just as walking on water was 
not Peter’s idea, so numerous indi- 
viduals have led me to new oppor- 
tunities that I wouldn’t have pur- 
sued, let alone thought about. A dear 
friend, Herschel, encouraged me to 
go to university. 

In response, I listed various rea- 
sons why I was incapable of earn- 
ing an undergraduate degree. I was 
not proficient in math, my writing 
was poor, my grasp of grammar in- 
adequate. In response to each excuse 
I gave for not being college material, 
Herschel said: “Why not?” No mat- 
ter what excuse I threw at him, 
Herschel continued to ask, “Why 
not?” 

In 1988, I received my under- 
graduate degree from the University 
of York, England. I was the first in 
my family to graduate from college. 

Establishing a career in higher 
education wasn’t my idea either. A 
dear mentor, the late Dr. Barbara T. 
Christian, encouraged me to apply 
to the Ethnic Studies doctoral pro- 
gram at UC Berkeley. At the time, I 
didn’t know what Ph.D. stood for, 
let alone what it would take to earn 
such a degree. You could say those 
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Messy emotions and warring attitudes saturate Biblical narratives. Paradox pursues 


faith. Doubt couples with hope. Anxiety yokes with peace. Spiritual awakening toys 


with spiritual impotence. 


experiences presented a living nar- 
rative of walking on water. 

Is my faith journey now free of 
angst, doubt, sorrow, fear, failure, 
worry? No. 

Do Lalways look to Jesus for in- 
spiration, guidance, or wisdom? 
Sadly, no. 

When confronted with adversity, 
do I, like Peter, become so over- 
whelmed by my circumstances that 
I take my gaze off Jesus? Does my 
ability to trust Jesus erode when I 
confront difficult situations and rely 
on my own know-how, my under- 
standing? Yes. 

Uncertainty about my future 
can sometimes cause me not to cry 
out to God for wisdom and peace. If 
I allow my thoughts to wander, 
hopelessness paralyzes my ability 
to trust Jesus. Despair clouds my 
perception of God’s faithfulness. 
Thankfully, hope still reigns in my 
life. 

Prayer is my mainstay. Some- 
times I find it hard to be still enough 
to listen to God, but God doesn’t 
turn me away. Following Jesus’ ex- 
ample of going away to a lonely 
place reminds me how good it is to 
step back and rest in the wisdom, 
the presence, of God. The teachings 
of Jesus invigorate, challenge, frus- 
trate, and transform me. 

Sometimes reading Scripture 
keeps me enthralled. At other times, 
it fails to hold my attention. Still, I 
continue to ponder this Word be- 
cause I am learning that, although 
its stories and lessons may not al- 
ways minister to or edify me, the dis- 
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cipline of reading and contemplat- 
ing Scripture is as essential to my life 
as breathing. 

It is common for me to grab the 
phone or shoot off an email and talk 
toa relative, friend, confidante, when 
I face a trial. I am grateful for their 
support, I need this partnership, but 
God continues to teach me to call out 
to Jesus. He continues to show me 
that Jesus is always willing to help. 
So, during these and other seasons 
in my life, I exercise a stalwart faith 
in Jesus. 

Messy emotions and warring at- 
titudes saturate Biblical narratives. 
Paradox pursues faith. Doubt 
couples with hope. Anxiety yokes 
with peace. Spiritual awakening toys 
with spiritual impotence. 

At times, faith is as elusive as 
chasing a shadow. In other mo- 
ments, faith is as precarious as walk- 
ing on a tightrope. Yet faith can be 
exhilarating and fill me with con- 
tentment. It fosters a sense of belong- 
ing and un-belonging. It accommo- 
dates sadness and revels in joy. It 
nurtures well-being and engages 
with despair. 

I take comfort in knowing that 
itis a rare person in Scripture whose 
faith does not court conflicting per- 
spectives. Right now, I cannot think 
of one Biblical character who was 
free from emotional /spiritual para- 
doxes. Even Jesus, dare I say it, expe- 
rienced a paradox of faith. In the 
Garden of Gethsemane he believed 
in a God who, he believed, might 
have forsaken him. The tattered, raw, 
emotions with which Jesus wrestled 


give me permission to be fully hu- 
man before God. 

To be able to talk to God about 
anything is liberating. Yet, I cannot 
ensure how I will respond to an un- 
anticipated scenario nor can I as- 
sume when that unexpected situa- 
tion might happen. A walk of faith 
can be as unsteadying as it is affirm- 
ing of my relationship with God. 
Will I walk on water and trust Jesus 
when I come up against hardship or 
confront temptations? Will I allow 
my fears, worries, or lack of faith, to 
draw me into the undertow of self- 
doubt, pride, self-reliance, self-real- 
ization? WillI cry out to Jesus to help 
me when | am struggling? 

Can I follow the example of 
Jesus and share my angst with God 
even as I cling to my belief in him? 
Only time will tell. No matter. God’s 
faithfulness will not be overwhelmed 
by the fluctuations of my faith. The 
storms of my life may be loud. Ad- 
versity may threaten to drown me. 
But Jesus hears my voice and reaches 
out to me. He wants to save me. He 
calls me by name. He reassures me 
that I will live through the storm. I 
walk toward him. Jesus waits for me 
to come to him. Again, and again, 
and again. 


Claudia May is a specialist in African 
American, Black British, and 
Anglophone Caribbean literature and 
theatre. She has been a visiting scholar 
at U.C. Berkeley. 
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Where Faith Meets Culture is a new Radix magazine 
anthology. Radix assumes that Christians live in the 
real world and takes lay Christians seriously. As one 
subscriber has written: "Radix is a more worldly 
magazine than one would expect from its deep 
commitment to Christ." Radix monitors the cultural 
landscape, questions assumptions, and introduces 
new voices, remaining deeply rooted in Christ. 


Sociologist Robert Bellah wrote in a Radix article: 
“Though social scientists say a lot about the self, they 
have nothing to say about the soul and as a result the 
modern view finds the world intrinsically 
meaningless.” Radix continues to talk about meaning 
and hope in a culture that has lost its way. 


The articles in this anthology reflect the magazine's 
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psychology, technology, discipleship, and spiritual 
formation. They’re written by some of the outstanding 
authors whose work has graced our pages over the 
years: 


Peggy Alter, Kurt Armstrong, Robert Bellah, Bob 
Buford, Krista Faries, David and Susan Fetcho, 
Sharon Gallagher, David Gill, Joel B. Green, Os 
Guinness, Virginia Hearn, Walter Hearn, Don 
Heinz, Margaret McBride Horwitz, Mark Labberton, 
Henri Nouwen, Earl Palmer, Susan Phillips, Dan 
Ouellette, Steve Scott, and Luci Shaw. 
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Get “In Deep” 


“In Deep” is a print by Maj-Britt Hilstrom, 
an extraordinary artist and chair of the Radix 
board. The image is of a Tilapia, a fish found 
in the Sea of Galilee, also called “St. Peter’s 
fish,” after the Gospel account of Peter 
finding a coin ina fish’s mouth. 

Hilstrom’s works have been exhibited 
nationally and internationally. Collections 
include: the University of California Berkeley, 
the University of Michigan, and the Library 
of Congress. 

The image is 7”x 5” ona 14”x 15” sheet of 
paper. The intaglio print utilizes the solar 
etching method (using the sun to etch the 
plate instead of acid) on French Rives BFK 
archival neutral ph paper. We’re selling the 
prints for $50 each froma limited edition of 
40 copies. 

Maj-Britt’s work normally sells for 
much more than what we’re charging and all proceeds go to Radix, a gift from her to the magazine and to our 
readers. You can view more of her work at www.maj-britthilstrom.com. Please send your check to Radix marked 
“anniversary print.” 


